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kiss of the said cross. I send him unto you that
when you have made some sacrifice to him, accord-
ing to the disposition you bear to idolatry, you may,
if you please, bestow him upon my good Lady Wal-
singham or my Lady Sidney, to wear as a jewel of
weight and bigness, and not of price and goodness,
upon some solemn feast or triumph day of the
Court."*

Sidney and his friends had some excuse for scoff-
ing at what they regarded as idolatrous perversions
of the Christian religion. He and they were sturdy
Protestants and they saw so much danger to the
political as well as the social well-being of England
in the efforts of Catholics, not only to strengthen
and enlarge a failing tyranny in the continent of
Europe, but also to harass and undermine Queen
Elizabeth's authority and influence by plotting in
Scotland and Ireland, and even in the English
provinces and in London itself, that they could not
be in tolerant mood as regards any teaching that
came from Rome or any ignorant and extravagant
outcome of that teaching.

Events were now moving rapidly towards the
great crisis in European affairs for which Sidney
had long been hoping, and, so far as he could, had
long been working; but they were not moving fast
enough to satisfy him. Restless desires and fitful
efforts to hasten the crisis, chagrin at what he re-
garded as waste of opportunities, and endeavour to
make use of such opportunities as he considered to be
within his reach, marked the brief remainder of his life.
* " Ulster Journal of Archaeology," vol. ii., p. 125.